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« These ‘ #ng’s friends’ have no more ground for usurping such a title, than a resident frechulder in 


« Cumberland or Cornwall, They are only kr | 
and grants, into which they have deecived his benignity. Ma 


“ offices, pensions, 


,0wn to their Sovereign by kissing his hand, for the 


no storm ever 


“ come, whieh will put the firmness of their attachment to the proof: and which, 19 the midst of 
« confusions and terrors and sufferings, may, demonstrate the eternal difference between a true 


‘and severe friend to the Monarchy, and a slippery sycophant of the Court! 


“ scurra@ distabit amicus.” BURKE. 
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353] 
TO THE ED:iTOR. 


August 19, 1803. 
Sirn,—In the Morning Chronicle of the 
16th inst. there appeared a paragraph re- 
specting the subscriptions to the fund at 
Lioyd’s, which paragraph I mast consider, 
as a libel on the nobility and gentry of the 


country; and, I shall, accordingly, trouble | 


you with a few observations upon it.—In 
the first place, I beg leave to point out the 


mischievous tendency of the language in | 


which this paragraph is conched.—I should 
be glad to know whether it is meant to be 
stated, that our * nobility are litle useful 
“tothe sae?” That their existence de- 
pends only upon that * opinion which re- 
‘« spects their spirit?” Is it meant to be in- 
sinuated that “the country can very well 
“ shift without them ?” Or is it held out as 
a threat, that unless the nobility will do 
what this scribbler wants them to do, the 
country will get rid of them and will shift 
Without them ?——If this is really what he 
means to state, and to insinuate, 1 do assert, 
that this statement is not only most false, 
but most mischievous into the bargain; 
hot only not to be mentioned, because it is 


hot true; but even if true, not to be men- 


tioned, because it is huriful——-So much 
for the language and sentiments of the pa- 
ragraph,——- In the second place, I deny 
that it, by any means, appears that the nobi- 
ity and gentry of the country are less ready 
to come forward in defence of it, than the 
mercantile part of the community. It is 
Said, that in the list of subscribers at Lloyd's, 
there appears the name of scarcely One no- 
leman, while those of the principal mer- 
chants and bankers in the city, are set down 
Sprosite very large sums.——Suppose I 
ta to admit this, which is the foundation 
all the abuse, which he has uttered in the 
irks. eo, Will it support the fabric 
at he has raised upon it? What in fact 
a Tees Nothing more or less, than 
er, ‘hat rich merchants have subscribed 
s* Sums for certain objects, for which 


Ssblemen and gentiemes (whether rich or 





not) have not subscribed. Hence our wri- 
ter takes an opportunity to eulogize ‘he 
said merchants; and with much greater 
earnestness and zeal to reproach the nobi- 
lity and geniry. Before he did this, howe 
ever, he ought to hive proved two things; 
first of all, that the said subscribing mer- 
chants deserve praise for so doing ; and se- 
condly, that the non-subscribing gentlemen 
deserve blame for not doing so. He as- 
sumes both thesé positions as matters of 
course. ] am inclined to dispute them 
both.——ist. I deny that the merchants 
and other subscribers deserve any great 
commendation for these subscriptions [ 
should like to know with what view this 
subscription was set on foot; the first arti- 
cle of which, was.£20,000-three per cents, ? 
Was the motive of it so purely and simply 
patriotic and disinterested, as to deserve all 
the applause which some vain people are 
willing to arrogate to themselses on account 
of it, and which other foolish people are 
ready to bestow? Is it quite evident that 
there was no thought at all-of se// in the 
promorers and supporters of the plan? No 
wish to make an ostentatious display of 
wealth ; no desire to gratify vanity on the 
one hand, and to obtain app'ause on the 
other? Was there no intention of thereby 
propping up the faultering public credit? 
No plan to keep up the price of stocks -— 
Bat it will be said, admitting :his to bave 
been the object, it is still a beneficial one ; 
and the promoters of it still deserve our 
thanks and commendation, I, for one, am 
not quite so sure, that to support what is 
called public credit, is so useful an object 
as some persons would fain persuade as,. 
[am not quite certain, that what we gain 
by credit, is not more than compensated, by 
what we comsequently lose in courage; in 
spirit, and in real substantial patriotism, 
But, of this I am quite sure, that the credit. 
which wants such props and as 
these is not worth supporting If it is even: 
a buttress, in this case it is a buttress not, 


supporting the fabric, but supported by its 
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not enabling it to stand firm and erect ; bot 
at best of no use at all, and probably, it-elf 
leaning on the edifice supporting it. But 
passing over that point, | might possibly 
be inclined to have conceded the intention 
in consideration of the merit of the execu- 
tion, to almost any one in the world, but 
to this captious scribbler.—It is a pleasing 
symptom of good nature to be inclined to 
aitribute every action to a good motive if 
possible; but this, my friend, is only inclin- 
ed to do so on one side, and to do it on 
that side in order to cast a greater slur and 
reproach on the other. He commends the 
merchants to order to revile the nobility. 
If therefore, I am now about to pull a stone 
or.two out of this prodigious pyramid of 
glory and honour, which these wealthy 
dealers in contracts and stocks are raising 
to themselves, they must attribute it entire- 
ly to the indiscreet zeal of this eulogist, and 
not at all to any malevolence of mine, for 
I was well enough inclined, till thus pro- 
voked, to leave them in quiet possession of 
the whole, whatever it might be. I will 
therefore say, that if it be admitted, that 
the upholding the stocks is meritorious, 
those persons who disinterestedly make sa- 
crifices for that purpose are deserving the 
gratitude of the country. But, if it should 
happen that none of these merchants and 
bankers are in the case of disinterested per- 
sons, if it should appear that the supporting 
of the credit of the stocks, is necessary to 
support their own credit, and their own 
credit absolutely necessary to the preserva- 
tion of that wealth, which supplies them 
with all the pleasures aud luxuries of life, 
aud enables some of them to eclipse, in 
show, all the great and noble families in the 
country; if this should appear to be the 
case, (and if | am not very much deceived, 
every one will at once perceive that it is so), 
then | say, all these public-spirited dealers 
in the 3 per cents. are entitled to no more 
praise at wll, than that to which every man 
is entitled, who is willing to sacrifice a lit- 
tle in order to preseive a great deal; who is 
inclined to bear a little pain in order to rid 
himself of a serious suffering ; in short, to 
the praise of pradence and foresight. And 
I am the rather of this opinion, as [ do not 
observe that these genilemen have ever 
manifested this wonderful degree of public 
spirit ia any other manner or on any o her 
occasion. I do not blame them for that, 
nor do I wonter at it. { only mean to 


contend, that for this they have no right to 
easume ali that praise which they seem to 
arrogate 'o themselves. ——2dly, Ideny that 
tbe nobility and gentry who have pot set 
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down their names to this subscription de- 
serve blame. Seeing the objects of the 
subscription itself to be such as I have be- 
fore hinted, and seeing too, that these per- 
sons are but very little interested in pro- 
moting these objects, (very little indeed, 
when compared with the mercantile gentle- 
men), it is not much to be wondered at, 
thar they should have held back. And the 
less will this be matter of wonder, I con- 
‘ceive, when it is considered, that by so do- 
_ing, they at least forbear to bring into pub- 
lic light and notoriety, the mortifying fact 
of the inferiority, in point of opulence, of 
the landed gentry to the merchants. Peo- 
ple may talk as much, and as long as they 
like, of laying aside all considerations of 
private feelings; itis not in buman nature 
to do so; and when their private feelings 
are honourable, when they arise from good 
motives, and tend toa g 2d end. it would 
be unfortunate if it were. Gentlemen of 
eminent families may well and properly be 
grieved, if they were to see publisbed in 
every ale-house of the land, their inabilily 
to equal, in pecuniary sacrifices, those who 
may be of very inferior origin; and the 
more so, as on reading such accounts all 
persons are naturally iaclined to measure 
the will by the deed, and will be veiy 
apt to exclaim, ‘* Here are the merchants 
“ coming down with their thousands, but 
“the sordid nobility and gentry scarce- 
“ ly subscribe as many upits.” — Will 
not this be the general observation? 
And is it not proved by this very writer, 
who on no better ground than this, has 
had the insolence to write the paragraph 
above quoted ? Having said thus much, 
in order to prove, that neither the one party 
is deserving of all the commendation they 
have received for what they have done, not 
the other all the blame, which has been !m- 
ates to them, for what they have not done, 

should wish to ask, upon what grounds tt 
is that the nobility are accused of degene- 
racy, of want of spirit and feeling for the 
country? They have not subscribed at 
Lloyd's. Have they done nothing else, bave 
they not come forward jn the militia, or '0 
corps of yeomanry and volunteers? I really 
do not know the real answer to these que 
ries; bot this I know, that if without one 
single exception, they were to be answered 
in the negative, I should still hold them 
guiltless of the charge. Let us consider what 
means they have had offered to them of coming 
forward, and under whom. Under whom! 
under the auspices of the right hon. H. Ad- 
+ dington, son of —— Addinyton, M. D». 
raised by the ‘friendship of -Mr. Pitt to be 
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speaker, and chosen to be prime minister of 
the country, no one knows why or where- 
fore; and supported in that situation no one 
ko ws how; but confessedly, neither by his 
abilities, nor his merit, nor the wisdom of 
the measures of his administration, Is it 
matter of surprise, that men proud of their 
birth, of their hereditary honours, of their 
ancient families, should be backward to 
come forward under these auspices? Or are 
his colleagues, and his associates, and his 
friends, likely to mend the matter? There 
is, my Lord Hawkesbury, in the first place, 
aud then there are brother Bragge, secretary 
at war, brother Hiley, first paymaster of 
the army, and friend Tierney treasurer of 
the navy. (And I have by the way but one 
just remark, that after certain adventures of 
some ofthe last named right hon. gentleman's 
family in Jama ca, it seems rather extraordi- 
nary bat the treasurership of the zavy should 
be just the situation pitched upon for him.) 
J repeat the question: is it matter of won- 
der, if Peers and men of noble birth, should 
not choose to come forward under the aus- 
pices of such men as these? But in point 
c f fact, [ believe, these considerations of fa- 
wily pride, which in my opinion are very 
wholesome and very seasonable too, were a 
good deal got rid of, and all the men in the 
country were willing, and ready, and zea- 
lous, to come forward, if but the means and 
opportunity had been given to them. But 
even this was denied. The militia was 
called out, it will be said. It was so, im- 
mediately after the message of the 18th of 
March, when there existed a very great spi- 
rit in the country, and yet few gentlemen 
joined it, Very likely, that is no matter of 
surprise to me, I should rather wonder if 
éoy did. Considering the manner in which 
the militia was treated last war, and the 
probability (not to say the avowed inten- 
wed repeating that treatment now, that 
ve De DO matter of surprize to me. The 
yb re called out, and nothing else was 
ie odiat a gentlemen made offers of ser- 
yes . = ne Prog, corps. Some few were 
in gel — refused ; to others no an- 
1y fee a as given, and all this apparent- 
a. deni nae Caprice, or partiality, for it 
perfect! Pre: once happened that offers 
with al a 7 an cotemporary has met 
cane on effee ferent receptions. In one 
gentlemen oe made and accepted : many 
quence of ae See forward in conse- 
had made popularity of a noble earl who 
© that offer, and had proposed 
themselves to officer th eens 
raised; but lo! all - corps which was to 
acca intone ail at once some unfore- 
Ped'ment arose, and all these persons 
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were sent about their business. Is this con- 
duct likely to promote spirit, or to encou- 
rage gentlemen to exer! themselves? Now, 
at last, volunteer corps are to be raised, 
This measure comes most tardily, if it was 
meant that gentlemen should take a lead in 
them, and bring them forward to any good 
purpose. Isit, however, at all likely, when 
all the ci:cumstances of their promotion 
is considered, and when experience has so 
lately convinced all who have had any thing 
to do with them, of the trouble they occa- 
sioned, and of -their total insufficiency ? 
You have already handled this matter so 
well, that I shall not say another word on 
that subject, only adding, that I believe 
every man who has had any thing to do with 
volunteer corps, and every other man who 
will but give himself the trouble to think, 
will perfectly agree with you in every word 
you have said aboutthem. One measure, 
indeed, was adopted, which promised to be 
most useful, which would have given every 
gentleman of propeity and spirit an oppor- 
tunity of exerting himself in the most use- 
ful manner, and in his proper sphere. But, 
alas! that measure was scarcely ado;ted 
before it was again laid aside! Ministers, as 
if frightened at the extent of the plan, which 
was throughout, in the idea, most excellent 
(a little faulty, perhaps, in the execution, 
and that is all) had no sooner began to act 
upon it, than they immediately exerted 


| every nerve to prevent its efficacy, and to 


spoil its operations. The General Arming 
bill is the measure I allude to Of a most 
excellent tendency was it, but now, by their 
alterations and corrections, assisted by pri- 
vate instructions to Lord Lieutenants and 
others, it has at length dwindled to the rais- 
ing a mass of voluuteer corps: a mass of in- 


having none of the qualities of a soldier, 
not even that of having a musquet a-piece, 
[Vide Lord Hobart's Letter, in which 25 
imusquets are said to be sufficient for 100 
men] and incapable of doing any thing, but 
create disorder, confusion, and delay. How 
great, on the contrary, might have been the 
benefits derived from the prosecution of the 
original scheme | We should then have seen 
every gentleman of property. and influence 
exerting himself wherever that property and 
influence were, in forming not only the bodies 
of men to the use of arms, but forming their 
minds too; infusing into them all that spi- 
rit, energy, and zeal, which the present cone 
test, well brought forward, is so’ fit and so 
capable te bring for h, and without w bich it 
is, I fear, little likely to have any, but a 





| most fatal termination, Wemight thes 


complete, ill-organized, ill-disciplined men,, 
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359] 
have had a military spiric rising in every 
part of the country, and all the best, and 
styongest, and boldest, and ablest, glowing 
with voluntary zeal and eggerness to fight 
her battles. We might have bad gentle- 
men of family and fortune, coming forward, 
not as colonels and captains of volunteer 
corps, commanding troops who know not 
how to obey, and whom they know not how 
to direct; but using all their influence to 
infuse that spirit, and to promote that ardour 
and feeling of patriotism, which (as I ob- 
served in a former letter) is of absolute ne- 
cessity to make a people a military people. 
Then, indeed, we should have had a. tar 
prospect of safety, however great the power 
and formidable the force of our enemy. We 
should have had that in the country, which 
neither the swords nor the cannon of the 
enemy would impair or destroy. We should 
have had a mind diffused throughout the 
people, incapable of being subdued, which, 
indeed, can be of little use without the co 
operation of fleets and armies; but which 
would have produced them, and without 
which ficets, however well appointed, and 
armies, however numerous, can be of no 
avail, In lieu of this, ministers prefer vo- 
lunteer corps—theirs is the choice, theirs be 
the merit or the blame. —— I shouid now 
conclude, at least for the present, if I did 
not think it necessary to observe, that there 
is a laborious duty, neither rare, nor easy, 
nor unimportant, which falls altogether upon 
the noblemen, country gentlemen, and cler- 
gy, which they are most assiduous in the 
discharge uf, and for which they never re- 
ceive any compensation or even any thanks ; 
I mean all the business performed by them 
as Magistrates and as Deputy Lieutenants. 
All the labour of these situations is pecu- 
Jiarly theirs, and at this time is particularly 
urgent and multiplied, andthat alone should 
entitle them, at least, to the privilege of not 
being reviled for total: inactivity at this ur- 
gent crisis. ——1] am, yours. &c. 
| ANNVIBAL. 
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PUBLIC PAPER. 


Novice of the Brockane of the Port of Havre ve 
Gaace, by the Ships of wys Brrrannic Majeory. 
— Dated Downing Street, Sept. 6, 1803, 

The King has been pleascd to cause it to be 
signified by the Right Honourable Lord Hawkes- 
» bis Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 

tor Foreign A flaics, to the Mimsters of Neutral 

Powers residing at this Court, that his Majest 

has thoughtproper, tor the defence of. his domi- 

s, and the protection of his subjects, to take 
A ef a measurcs bs ¢ blockade of 

Tare T le Grace, aod 
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| time all the measures authorised: by the Law of 
Nations, aud the respective ticaties between his 
Majesty and the different Neutra! Powers wili be 
adopted and executed with respect to all vessels 
which may attempt to violate the said blockade. 





aye 


DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The following is a cepy of the Address, which was 
lately proposed to be deltvered to his Majesty, on the part 
of the Lish Catholic Noblemen and Gentlimen — | he 
Ministers insisted upon certain alterations bing mate in 
it, previously to their laying it before the King. These alte 
rations ave inserted here, betaveen brackets, u hich hracke 
ets embrace the words proposed to be pu’ in by she Minis. 
ters, in liew of those w-rds of the address wich are dis- 
tinguished by \TALICK CHARACTERS. 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Most Gracious SovEk EIGN, We the uider- 

signed, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loy : 
jects of the United Kingdom of Great Britvic vid 
Ircland, professing the Roman Catholic Relignn, 
humbly presume to approach your Majesty on the 
renovation of hostilities with a most dangerous 
enemy, in full confidence that a sincere teacer of 
our ulmost excrtions in the common cause ot the 
British Empire. will be praciously received by the 
common Father of his people We give place, 
Sire, to none of your Majesty's subjects w fivelity 
acd loyalty to our Sovereign. Expernence has 
proved our unvarying attachment to the ulustrious 
House of Brunswick, and we entreat lcave to as- 
sure your Majesty that our grativuce has, through- 
out a reign of general mildness and benevolence, 
constantly kept pace with the favours, indulgen- 
cies, and conces-ions granted to your Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects But, may it please your Ma- 
jestyy we cannot dissemile how much our zeal is counters 
actid [we feel it incumbent upon us to represent 
to your Majesty, tha: our zeal is materially coun- 
teracted], and, as we humbly conceive, the good 
of your Majesty’s services is impeded, wm cons- 
quence of the laws and provisions by which pei- 
soms receiving under your Majesty’s grant, ary 
pay, Salery, fee, or wages in your Majesty’s s¢!- 
vice (except under certain limitations within the 
jurisdiction of the late Parliament of Ireland) are 
rendered liable to forfeitures, disabilities, and '0- 
Capacities, unless they conform to certain condi- 
tions utterly repugnant to the protession of reli- 
gion made by us in the oath lately prescribed by 
the legislature asthe test of our allegiance to your 
Majesty.——-Without presuming to suggest limits, 
mod¢s or times to your Majesty's Royal will an: 
pleasure, we buen hiy conceive the present awful 
crisis of pub'ic affairs, imperiously calls ‘or the 
assistance of every arm that can be taised in de- 
fence of our King and Country, and we eorfdert) 
look to the moment as not far distant [we look to the 
moment in which] in whieh our utmost zcal and 
exertions for your Majesty’s person and gove'n- 
ment, and for the weltare of our country, my be 
brought into full action by our admiesion to 48 
equal participation of ell the rights and henchts 
of the constiiution ——So may your Majesty long 
Cnjoy and transmie to your latest posterity, 4 
crown secured in the affections, and supported by 
the cordial and unchecked energies of aa united, 
happy, and gratetul people *. 

















—) 
— 


* The address, thus amended by the Minister’, 
the CatLolic Noblemen reiused to present. 
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Proclamation, respecting Aliens, dared 31st day of 
August, 1803. 

CEORGE R.——Whereas under the present cir- 
cumstances much danger may arise to the public 
trapauillity from Alien enemies resorting to, ans 
residing in Great Britaune— And whereas by an 
Act passed ta the forty-third year of our reign, 
satituled “ An Act to repeal an Act passed in ihe 
« last session of Parliament for establishing regu- 
« Jations respecting Aliens arriving i this King- 
« dom, or resident cherein; and for establishing, 
‘s yotil three mouths atter the ratification of a 
« Defaitive Lreaty of Peace, regulations r¢spect- 
« ing Altens, arriving in this Kingdom, or resi- 
« dent therein, in certain cases,” due provision 
has been made tor inflicting penalties on all such 
Aliens as shall disobey any Proclamation issued 
by us, directing that such Aliens shall depart the 
United Kingdom: now we, being desirous of Car- 
rying into «xecution the intent and meaning of 
the said Act, and thereby providing for the gene- 
jal ssfety of the Realm, do, by this our Proclama- 
tion, by and with the advice of our Privy Cowncil, 
order aud direct, that all Aliens being subjects otf 
the French Republic, or of any place belonging 
to, or under the dominion of the government of 
the Fiench Republic, or of any country or tersi- 
tory ec war with us, who shall have arrived in 
Great Britain since the first day of October, one 
thou and <ight hundred and one, and on ox before 
this day che thirty-first of August (other than 
such Aliens as are hereinafter excepted), shall de- 
part Great Britain in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned; that is to say, All such Aliens resi- 
ding within the City and Liberties of Westmin- 
ster, or elsewhere withie the Bills of Mortality, or 
withia the Parishes of Saint Mary-le-Bone, Pad- 
cington, Pancras, or Saint Luke at Cheisea, on or 
before the fifteenth day of September, one thou- 
sandeight hundred and three.—And all such Aliens 
residing in other parts of Great.Britain (xcept as 
herein. after excepted) shall depart Great Britain 
on or before the twentieth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and hive =A mi we do 
further declare and make known, that every such 
Alien who shail knowirgly and wilfully retuse or 
hegiect to pay due obedience to this our Royal 
Proclamation, and shall be found in Great Britain 
contrary to such Proclamation, will be hable to be 
arrested and committed to the common gaol of 
the county or place where he or she shall be so 
arrested, there to remain without bail or main- 
e Hpieae shall be taken in charge, for 
and sta, at eng sent out of Great Britain; 
ma ke ten sent out of Great Britain in 
| conte ae is our Proclamation shall, without 
Sccvataeien oo perpose by one of our Principal 
United Kined tate, return into any par of the 
ed thereat ae such Ali¢n being duly convict- 
scotia ges ¢ liable to be transported for life 
And in ps tn 7% eden ot the said Act. 
comply with ke ae euable such Alicns to 
hen, oe a 1s our Proclamation amd the said 
vessels aePt caused to be provided ships arid 
tome port a esend, for conveying snch Aliens to 
Atid all euch eo on the Continent ot Europe ; 
selecs.of thie fens a6 are desirous to avail them- 
Dair 2 demanet en are directed to re- 
cf September n¢ on or betore the tourteenth day 
three: Ang et chogeanes cight hundred and 
end, and havin = | Aliens repairing to Graves- 
ably 10. the g Obtained their Pssspo ts conform- 
said Act, by applying at the Alien 
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Office in Crown-court, Westminster, shall be per- 
mitted ro embark, and shail be conveyed on beard 
the said ships to be furnished by us, free of ex- 
pense, to sume port or ports on the Continent of 





Europe. And all such Aliens as shall decline 
availing themselves of this accommodation for 
carrying them out of Great Britain, free of ex- 
pense, are hereby required nevertheless to repair 
to the port of (London, andto none other port, and 
there to cmbark, having their passports conform. 
ably to the said. Act, to be obtainee on application 
to the Alien Office, as aforesaid, in order to depart 
on or betore the said fifteenth or twentieth day of 
September, one thousand cight hundred and three, 
respectively, as the case may require, under the 
penaltics hereinbefore mentioned.—Provided that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to re- 
peal any part of our Proclamation of the twelfth 
ot this instant August, requiring the Aliens there- 
in mentioned to reside with the limircs cherein 
described, except in cases where any Aliens as 
aforesaid, shall be bond fide proceeding on their 
joutney to the port of London and of Gravesend, 
in order to embark and depart thereat from Great 
Britain.—— Provided always, that this our Procla« 
mation shall not extend to any Forcign Ambas- 
sador, or other public Minister duly authorised, 
or the servants actually attending upon such Am- 
bassador or public Minister, or any domestic ser- 
vant of any of our natural bora subjects, or of any 
subject who has been made denizen, or naturale 
ized, such servant being actually aud Lond fide em- 
ployed in the service of their respective masters ; 
nor to any such Alien as shall, by virtue of a lie 
cence under the hand and seal of one of our prin- 
cipal Secretaries oi State, or such person or persons 
as shall be appointed tor that purpose, be autho. 
rised to dwell and reside in some pait of Great 
Britaio.——We do hereby charge and command 
that all Aliens to whom this telutes, do pay due 
obedience to the same, and that ali Justices of the 
Peace, Mayors, and ovhet Magistrates, and al) Cons 
stables and other Peace Officers, do respectively 
use their utmost diligence to enforce the same, 





Cop’ of a Letter fiom the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Middles:x to tic Commanders of the Viluntesr Cor pi. 
-—— London, August 26. 

S1x,—As I have tound, thatmany volunteer.corps, 
formed in this County, have proceeded upon the 
idea, that their numbers were not limitcd bythe 
King's approval of their proposals, I take the liberty 
of troubling you with this letter, to request that you 
will furnish me; with as littlé delay as possible, with 
an accurate recurn ofthe establishment ofthe corps 
under your command, distinguishing the field and 
staff-oflicers, if any, and specifying the number of 
troops or companies, with the es:alblished propor- 
tien of officers, non-commissioned officers, dvum- 
mers, 3nd privates in each,together with the nume 
ber of supernumeraries at present enrolled in, or 
attached to your corps, in a separate column. —— 
1 think.it necessary to#apprise you, that without 
the King’s approbation previously obtained; the 
corps must not be extended beyond the number 
for which the King’s permission has beea already 
granted; at the same time | have reason to hope 
that no objection will be made to the addition of 
superpumeraries (when applied for) to establish 


ed corps, provided it is perfectly understood, that 


they will be entitled to no exemptions, aad will, 
put government to no expense of any kind. 
Lam, &e, >  -* Scutr Ticurssip, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ForerGn.— Advices from Sierra Leone, 
have been received in London, dated on the 
10th day of July, which represent the co- 
lony to be perfectly tranquil, and the mili- 
tary works, which have been erected, to be 
completely adequate to its defence. ‘The 
failure of the rice-crops had produced some 
distress, but the colonists, who now consist 
partly of Maroons, were in daily expecta- 
tion of supplies from England,-——St. Do- 
mingo, Martinique, and Guadaloupe have 
experienced some distress in consequence of 
the severity with which all trade to those 
islands is annoyed by the British cruizers. 
The Americans have been invited to bring 
in their produce, without its being subject 
to the payment of any daties whatsoever, and 
several American vessels which have enter- 
ed the ports of those islands have disposed 
of their cargoes with immense profit. The 
negroes of St. Domingo have divided, and 
the two hostile parties lately had an engage- 
ment which was attended with considerable 
slaughter. Great consternation prevails in 
Martinique, caused by the fear which the 
inhabitauts entertain of an attack from the 
English: and as the island is in a defence- 
less state, it could make but feeble resist- 
ance, For some time past there has been 
a considerable scarcity at Guadaloupe ; and 
Ernonuf, the Governor, has declared Basse- 
terre, Point-Petre, and the other principal 
ports, free to the importation of naval and 
military stores and provisions of every kind : 
he has also issued a proclamation, filled with 
the most bitter invectives against Great Bri- 
tain.——-Accounts from Jamaica, by the 
way of the United States confirm the report 
of a conspiracy among the negroes in that 
island. Port Royal was to have been burnt, 
and the inhabitants massacred: the plot, 
however was discovered, several boxes of 
arms were seized, and many of the ne- 
groes wlio were concerned, were apprehend- 
ed and executed. 

Domestic.—A proclamation was issued 
by the King, on the 31st of August, requir- 
ing all foreigners, who may be the subjects 
of any state at war with his Majesty, and 
who may have arrived within this country 
since the 1st of October, 1801, to depart 


from the — before the 15th of Sep- 
rember. *—— p trials of those = ina 
in the rebellion in Ireland, on the 
Ast inst, at Dublin: several were condemn- 
batieg two of them have beén since exe- 
Me om “in Thomas Sireet. The Attorney- 





military preparations. 


General stated ‘‘ the characters and num. 
** bers of the insurgents to be contemptibl: 
‘“ in the extreme,” and said that “ those 
“ in Dublin, joined by those in the coun. 
** try, did not exceed 500 men.” He im- 
puted the insurrection ‘ to the joint efforis 
** of those old traitors who had been suf- 
‘© fered to remain, and those who had re. 
‘* turned from transportation ;” and declar- 
ed the temper of the country to be, at pre- 
sent, “ much better disposed to resist the 
** intrigues of traitors, than at any former 
« period.”——-—The indecision which marks 
the conduct of Government towards the vo- 
lunteers has increased the disobedient spirit 
of those corps, and caused great dissatistac- 
tion among the people in general. ©The 
members of one of those heterogencous asso- 
ciations in the western part of the metro- 
polis, met some days ago, to deliberate on 
the plan which had been communicated to 
them, by their colonel, for reducing their 
number: and after a very long discussion 
it was determined that ‘ the plan was such 
‘‘ as the c rps could not possibly receive.” 
This determination is to be made known to 
the Government, and it is understood, that 
if all these persons be not exempied from 
the operation of the Army of Reserve and the 
Militia Bills, they will all lay down their arms. 
—Early in the morning of the 2d inst. a fire 
brokeout in Astley’s Theatre, and in the course 
of a few hours, that, and several of the adj 
cent buildings were completely destroyed, 
and many others greatly damaged. Mr. 
A.’s loss is stated to be £28,000.——A 
chain‘of night siguals bas been formed with 
tire-beacons along the coast of Essex, Sut- 
folk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. ——On the 
30th ult. a notice was issued by Lord 
Hawkesbury, informing Foreign Powers, 
that the Port of Havre de Grace was block: 
aded by the ships of his Britannic Ma 
jesty.* : 
Mivirary. The French are raisins 
12,000 men in Switzerland, who are to '¢- 
main in the ser@ice of the Republic during 
the continuance ofthe present war.—It is sec, 
that 40,000 French troops, destined to attack 
Portugal, have entered Spain ; and that the 
Spaniards themselves, are engaged in greet 
A large body of 
French troops which was stationed in the 
environs of Mantua, lately crossed (¢ 
Adige, and having passed through Ferrara 
and Ancona has entered the Neapoliian ¢0- 
minions.—Gen. Mortier-has marched with 
the greatest part of the army which .b¢ 
commanded in Hanover, towards the coa! 
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of Holland, in order to join the troops now 
collecting there for the invasion of England. 
«The Batavian troops are assembling in 
North Holland and Zealand, and a consi- 
derable force has been sent to the Island 
of Walcheren ——Accounts from Ceylon on 
the oth of February, state that a corps of 
Militia had been formed there, for the pro- 
tection of the town and district. Gen. Mac- 
dowal’s army was at Kattaderria, upon the 
Candian-frontiers, and were in daily expec- 
tation of crossing the Kaymelle. 

NavaL.——Letters irom Cape Francois 
dated the 14th of July, state that the block- 
ade is strictly kept up by the British crui- 
sers, and that a great number of ships have 
been taken and sent into Jamaica. Several 
French vessels were, a short time ago, cut 
out of the harbour of Jeremie, notwithstand- 
ing thata very heavy fire was kept up from 
the batteries on shore. Two French 74's 
and 4 frigates were preparing to sail for Eu- 
rope, and ‘men were pressed from all the 
merchant ships .at the Cape, to complete 
their crews. ——The entrance ¢f Port Royal 
in Martinique, is closely blockaded by one 
of our small squadrons, and the inhabitants 
of the island are in perpetual dread of an at- 
tack from our troops. —British ships are 
constantly cruising off Guadaloupe, and se 
veral prizes have been made, and sent in.— 
On the 14th of June, Capt. Mowbray, in 
the Maidstone, captured the French brig 
L'Arab, of 8 guns and 58 men, returning 
from Athens to L’Orient.—— Advices have 
been received from the Mediterranean sta- 
ting that Lord Nelson had been joined by Sir 
Richard Bickerton's squadron. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Prince or Wares, — The censures 
which have been passed u pon the ministers, 
on account of their conduct with respect 
to their rejection of the offer of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, have been 
attributed to factious motives ; to enmity 
oonimat the mivisters, and not to friendship 
ut Prince. To inculcate this opinion, 
and, at the same time, to prevent the effect 
of the general desire, which the Prince 
pee perceive to prevail, as to the publi- 
a ton tes the correspondence, which pass~ 
p Rett ner him and the ministers, seems 
alias norte: object of a very insidious 
of the aa appeared in a daily paper 
consti! ultimo, and which, it is credibly 
f Mr Reins published at ‘the express request 
ciadee idan. The writer sets out with 

be especially fos sere of the Prince’s 

, measure appears to 
ave been the effect of narrow poly. He 
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then praises the conduct of the Trince; says 
that his being invested with amilitary coms 
mand must have produced the best possible 
consequences, that “ the objections urged 
“ against it are frivolous, unworthy of a 
“ serious answer, and that the only reason 
‘6 which does, or can exist, 18 @ mean and 
6 mischievous spirit of ‘sealousy in some lowe mind.” 
But, having thus disapproved of the refusal 
to give his Royal Highness a command, 
this candid gentleman disapproves still more 
of “the spirit of faction, which it is -at- 
‘“ tempted to raise in consequerce of it.” 
He thinks that the Prince, having done all 
that there was any cccasion for him to do, 
having * acquitted himself to the people, 
“© having already derived from the offer all 
“ the honour of actual service,” he should 
display magnanimity, as well as ardour, 
in the cause of his country, and thereby 
* endear himself to it sll more by giving 
“ an example of submission,”’—It is impos- 
sible to proceed further without asking,— 
submission to w/at, and to whom? Because, 
if it be a submission to any thing but the 
paternal authority, or the laws of the realm; 
if it be a submission to the interested views 
of a minister, then his Royal Highness 
would set a most dangerous example to the 
country. Besides, if Le has “ already 
“© derived from the offer all the honour 
* of actual service,’? where is the room 
for this grand display of his maguanimuty ? 
But, how shamefully fallacious is it,to pre- 
tend, that the making of an offer, which 
has been rejected, doves, of itsell, reflect 
on his Royal Highness al! the honour of 
actual service ! When a person has offered 
to fight, and has been prevented, by the 
refusal of his adversary, or by some other 
insurmountable obstacle, such person is, in- 
deed, justly entitled to all the praise due to 
the action which he was desirous of perform- 
ing. Very different is the case of the 
Prince: he is not prevented from fighting 
by the refusal of the enemy, but by that 
of the minister : not by the refusal ofhim, 
ageinst whom he wished to fight; but by 
that of him for whom he wished to fight, 
and who, to use a somewhat vulgar phrase, 
seems to have considered his room as pre-e 
ferable to Kis company. So weak, indeed, 
is this argument, that the writer ‘himself 
appears to despair of it; and, as is not 
uncommonly the case, attempts to prop it 
up by another, by which it is completely 
destroyed. So partial and so unwise, he 
says, haye been the military appointments, 
that, it is diffeult to decide whether ac, 
ceptance or rejection be a proof of falenty 
and, he assures the Prince of Wales, * that 
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«+ the rejection of his services rather raises 
than lowers hima in the esteem of the public!” 
This statement, so comforting to the people 
and so flattering to the ministry, contains, 
nevertheless, very litile to satisfy the Prince: 
for, if it be a very questionable point, whetherit 
be an honour or a dishenou to serve, in the present 
state of military arrangements, what be- 
comes of * all the Aomxur of actual service,” 
which the Prince is said to have * already 
derived from his offer,’”? and with which 
honour he is conjured to rest satisfied ?— 
But, be his injuries what they may, he is, 
it seems, to bury them in oblivion, lest 
the expression of his discontent should 
operate as an example tothe “ thousands 
$: of volunteers, whose services are at this 
* moment rejected, and who will be 
‘- rendered refractory, if they see the Prince 
* of Wales raising an opposition to go- 
* vernment.” Raising an opposition to 
government! This is precisely the doc- 
trine, which Mr. Sheridan preached at the 
breaking up «f the parliament, but which 
doctrine he very properly reprobated on 
the 16th of February, 1801. What oppo- 
sition is the Prince of Wales raising to 
the government? Is it raising an opposi- 
tion to government to be discontented at 
the ill-treatment he has received? To 
complain of usage such as no Prince in 
England ever before endured; of being 
stigmatized in the eyes of the people, and 
of the whole world, as a person either in- 
capable, or otherwise unworthy, of military 
command, after having been twenty years 
in the military service, and after having 
attended its duties with great reyularity ; 
is it being factious to resent treaunent like 
this ? The volunteer corps, indeed! §o, 
his Royal Highness is to overlook the con- 
tumelious behaviour of ministers towards 
himself, because their follies have excited 
discontents in other quarters! But, after 
all, in what way is the Prince raising an 
opposition to government? What has he 
done or said, to oppose measures of mi- 
nistets? Most people are disposed to think, 
that he might, with no impropriety, have 
employed his influence to oppose the mi- 
nistry; but, that he has done it, there is 
not t ow ofa proof. His cause has, 
indeed, been espoused by others ; and, he 
is told, that if he looks round him, “ he 
“« will see many, who give him support, 


¥ 


“on the present question, who are far 
* from bein friend| to him on other oc- 


*casions. He will sce, that his cause is 
“ taken up, as any other cause would be, 
* simply with a view of attacking the mi- 
ening and embarrassing 


“ them,” the object of .all which, doubt. 
less, is to turn them out of their places, 
Allowing, for a moment, that the object 
be what is here described, it will then 
remain for this moderate gentleman to 
shew the harm that is like'y to arise 
from the ousting of a ministry, who proceed 
upon narrow policy; who, in reject 
ing the offer of the heir apparent, have 
acted under the inflsence of “ a man 
and mischievous spirit of jealousy in some low 
66 wind ;”? who have so distributed the com- 
mands in the army, as to render it * doubt. 
© ful, whether rejection or accessiance be a preof 
“© of talent ;’? and, who, at a moment when 
the existence of the State depends upon 
deeds of arms, have so degraded the mili- 
tary profession, that for an officer to have 
his offer of service rejected, * rather raises 
© than lowers him in the esteem of the public.” 
What harm there can be in effecting the 
politi¢al dissolution of a ministry like thi, 
it will be very difficult for any gne to point 
out, unless he believes what the ministers 
themselves tell the world, that, if the na- 
tion will not suffer them to remain in pow- 
er, there can be no ministry at all,— Where 
this gentleman has discovered those per- 
sons, who have taken up the cause of the 
Prince, simply with a view of attacking 
the ministry, he does not tell us; and, it 
does appear a little uncharitable, that 2 
motive so unworthy of a defender of the 
Prince should have been sought for by 3 
person, who himself describes the conduct 
of the ministers towards the Prince as com- 
ptizing every thing that is unjast, mis- 
chievous and base. Speaking with rete- 
rence to this work, of which it is evident 
the writer in question did not entirely lose 
sight, it can be safely asserted, that, 19 
none of its pages, nor in those of any work 
ever conducted by the same editor, 3” 
there be found one expression, which is, 
either directly or indirectly, * unfriendly” 
to the Prince of Wales. As to gan 
indeed, it is a sentiment, which it would 
be presumption in a person in common life 
to affect to entertain towards one so far 
exalted above him. The proper sentiment 
is lyalty, Not that sort of loyalty, which 
flows so flippantly from. the tongue of 
drunkenness, or that issues, in noisy shouts, 
from the lungs of the rabble; much less 
that loyalty which, in praying for the King, 
has in view the preservation of the funds. 
No; but that sort of loyalty, which 1- 
cludes attachment, fidelity, and zeal, ars- 
ing, not from reflection and calculation, 
but from an ever-operative principle ™™- 





planted in the heart ; a principle quite sul- 
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ficient to call forth, in the cause of his 
Royal Highness, persons totally uninflu- 
enced by party feelings. It is, too, avery 
awkward compliment to the Prince, to 
suppose, that his cause has been espoused 
from no other than dishonourable, or, at 
least, very low and selfish, motives; but, 
itis bv no means unnataral, that this notion 
should be inculeated by those who have basely 
deserted his Royal Highness, and who, of 
course, are desirous of destroying the cre- 
dit due to the fidelity of others.—The 
Prince is exhorted to remain silent for fear 
of * the dreadful consequences to which 
his discontent may lead i the event of an 
invasion!” This danger of invasion, which 
the ministers themselves have created, is, 
to them, a thing of standing and general 
use; and, if the new doctrine laid down, 
in their behalf, by Mr. Sheridan, should be 
admitted, a ministry, in order to be per- 
fectly secure from all opposition, have no 
thing todo but to place the country on the 
brink of destruction. What! Because this 
miserable selfish set of men have com- 
mitted ten-thousand follies, for either of 
which they would, at any other period of 
our history, have been driven from office; 
because wi” have lost the continental domi- 
nions of the House of Brunswick, and because 
they have placed this kingdom itself in a 
state of imminent danger; for this very 
reason it is, that they are to insult the Prince 
of Wales with impunity ! So preposterous a 
doctrine never met wiih an advocate, except 
#0 some unprincipled to@Pof an unprincipled 
mioistry. That his Royal Highness will 
obtain no redress is very evident; nor would 
it be at all surprising, if the ingenious ma- 
lice and insolence of the ministers were to 
find some new mode of torturing his feel- 
ings, and of rendering him completely dis- 
gusted with public concerns, This is their 
great object. He stands in their light. 
They have taken their places for life; and, 
on — “ ay sig - Wales to be seen, or 
wearable oO yt ec people. Under the 
= bes itle of “ the King’s fricnds,” they 
aa , — swesiring to secure to themselves 
Kin ry and endless sway over both 
le ” People. With them all responsi- 
ae ¥: at an end; for, every measure, 
shapes bags rg or popular, they take to 
or ha ce , © every foolish, angracious, 
Maiest 9 act, they attribute to his 
Bi, Xa sowever strange a way this may 
make an pt ay iendsbip, to which they 
wep then dh “is claim, it assuredly is the 
Particuler! ‘y have constantly practised, and 
arly in the affair which is the subject 
temarks, They have not, indecd, 
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explicitly stated (for they state nothing ex- 
plicitly), in Parliament, that it is the Aizg's 
fault, that the Prince is not employed ; but, 
this is the report most industriously circu- 
lated by them, through all the numerous 
channels, which they have at their com- 
mand; and, when the Parliamenr meets, 
this will be as well understoad, and as stea- 
dily acted upon, by the Ministers and their 
partizans, as if it were declared in a mes~ 
sage to both Houses But, is it possible, 
that this nation, once so jealous of its liber- 
ties; that the British Parliament, so long 
famous for its watchfulness of ministerial 
encroachment ; is it possible, that they will 
suffer themselves to be the sport of this jug- 
gling system of conducting the affairs of the 
government? Will they tamely hear every 
good and gracious act ascribed to the Minis- 
ters, and every bad and ungracious act, to 
the King? Lord Oxford, when accused of 
certain crimes, pleaded the positive order of 
the Queen; but, so far was this plea from 
being admitted, that it was numbered 
amongst the additional charges against him, 
as “a slander on the memory of his Royal 
‘* Mistress,” towards whom the Commons, 
in consequence of this his plea, added, that 
he was guilty of the foulest ingratitude. 
And, indeed, this is the only principle, upon 
which one can, in such questions, possibly 
proceed ; for, as the King can do no wrong, if 
the Minister be allowed to shelter himself une 
dera pretended command of the King, the M- 
nister can do no wrong; and, if this were ad~ 
mitted, we should live under a government, 
which would not be worth defending even 
against the hordes of Buonaparté. The ques- 
tion then would be, not between the British 
monarchy and the despotism of France; not 
between the ancient, the royal, and paternal 
House of Brunswick, and the Corsican 
Usurper; but between the Addingtons and 
the Buonapartés; between the upstarts of 
Reading and those of Ajaccio; and, when 
the characters of the two were taken into 
consideration, there really would be more 
shame in submitting to the former than to 
the latter, Every exertion will be made 
to undermine the influence of the Prince, to 
lessen the number of his adherents, and to 
injure him in the opinions of the pees 
but, it is to be hoped, that his Roya! High- 
ness will never forget what is due to bims 
self, and that he will yield to no compro- 
mise that shall not include an acceptance of 
bis offer of service. 

Ovrensive War.——That the war, in 
which we are now engaged, should not be 
exclusively defensive, appears to be allowed 
by every oue, who writes, or who 
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upon the subject. But, while all agree as to 
the expedience of offeusive operations, there 
is great difference of opinion as to the scale, 
the manner, the time, the place, the object, 
and, strange to tell, men are not quite una- 
nimous as to the abstract nature of those 
operations; for, the partizans of the minis- 
try cither believe themselves. or wish to de- 
ceive others into a belief, that the nation is 
at this moment carrying on a Most vigorous 
and fortunate offensive war. ‘To propagate 
this notion has been, of late, a leading ob- 
ject with the ministerial writers; and, in- 
deed, the dissertation, which is here more 
particularly alluded to, bears every mark of 
official dictation. Viewing it in this light, 
the sentiments it contains are of importance. 
— The writer states, in substance, ‘ that the 

blame which was, in parliament, thrown 
* upon the ministers, on account of the loss 
‘ of Hanover, was without foundation ; be- 
* cause, not being able to rouze the North- 
* ern Powers, it would have been madness 
* to attempt the defence of the Electorate by 
* the means of British troops: that small ex- 
* peditions to the coast of France may pos- 
* sibly be of use; but that considerable ex- 
* peditions, to any part of the Continent, 
* would, at present, be useless, and would 
* only terminate in new battles of Marengo, 
* and in making a great addition tothe fame 
* and influence of the Consul of France: that 
* Holland is the only weak point of the 
* Continent; but, as Buonaparté is well 
‘ aware of this, he is so strengthening him- 
* self on that side, that another attack on it 
‘ would, in all probability, terminate in 
* another Dutch expedition: that, though 
* we cannot make, or excite, war against 
* France upon the Continent, we must not, 
* for that reason, conclude, that we are un- 
* able to wage offensive war against her; 
* for, that, an offensive war may be carried 
* on against her marine, her commerce, and 
* her colonies; and that this is, too, the 
* safest and most effectual species of offen- 
* sive war: that this sort of war-fare will, 
* if no other is carried on, become of vast 
* importance in the eyes of the world; it 
* will be the object of universal attention; 
* and, as it is a scene where British valour is 
* sure to dazzle, the more powerful France 
* isby land, the more she will be exposed to 
£ the derision and contempt of mankind, 
« the more swiftly the fame of Buona- 
* parté will decline: and, finally, that, if 
« we place our finances, our army, and our 
i ayy, on such a footing as to be able to say 
5 rance, here we will stand for ever unless 


yield, she-must submit, she must so- 
[aie peace, or else she aust lose ber coa- 
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‘ merce and her colonies, and even all her 
‘ commercial and colonial hopes.’——Th,- 
absurdity of these sentiments would render 
them totally unworthy of attention, did not 
the source whence they come give them 1 
fearful importance. As to Hanover, how it 
at all found its way into remarks of this sort 
appears quite unacconntable; and, if the 
writer wus, for some reason or other un- 
known to all the world but himself, resolved 
to introduce that Electorate, be might, sure- 
ly, have confined himself to those censures 
that were passed on ministers, relative to it, 
and not have put otbers into the mouths of 
their adversaries. No one, either in par- 
liament or out of parliament, ever censured 
the ministers for no: attempting to defend 
Hanover by the means of British troops ; no 
man in his sound senses ever thought of 
sucha thing. The charge, now that all the 
circumstances are known, is, their not 
having saved Hanover by influence with 
Prussia; and the charge in the House of 
Commons, was, their not having sent trans- 
ports in time to fetch away the troops, when 
it appeared, that they had intended to send 
them:_instead of being charged with not 
sending out a British army to Hanover, they 
were charged with having neglected to bring 
a Hanoverian army to Britain, when it was 
in their power so to do, when they designed 
todo it, and when they failed in effecting 
their design only because they were weak 
and indecisive. ——With respect to the 
scheme of war, which is here described, it 
may possibly be thé only one that is left us 
to act upon ; but, if it be in itself, so excel- 
lent, it must always have been a most desi- 
rable thing, that France should have been 
mistress of Europe, and in proportion, there- 
fore, that she should bave been mistress of 
the several parts. Formerly the notion was 
different: we thought, that every acquis!- 
tion of France was an evil; but, now we 
find it was a great good, as contributing 'o, 
and making part of, the grand consumma- 
tion, when she is to be mistress of the whole, 
and we are to be in possession of all the 
mighty means of distressing and disgracins 
her! But, to give a somewhat more rational 
turn to the argument, admit, that our wat 
fare against the commerce and colonies of 
France is, in every instance, crowned with 
success. Will this success put an end to 
the war? Will it induce France to yield to 
terms of peace that will give us secority ? 
If the answer be in the affirmative, the nex! 
question is, why were such terms not ob- 
tained from her at Amiens, when her com- 
merce was destroyed as far as it ever can be, 
and when she had almost forgotten that'she 
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once had colonies? These our maritime and 
colonial successes will, we are told, cover 
her with disgrace, and render her an object 
of derision in the eyes of other nations. Is 
jt likely that our maritime and colonial suc- 
cesses will be greater during this war than 
they were during the last? And, is it true, 
that our successes of last war rendered 
France an object of derision in the eyes of 
any of those nations, whose opinions can 
have any influence with respect to her 
views? If the conclusion, here evidently 
aimed at, be attempted to be set aside by a 
denial of the analogy, oa which the argu- 
ment is founded; if it be, as, indeed, it is, 
asserted, that the discontinuance of active 
war will tend to lower the military fame of 
France, and that the laurels of . Buonaparté 
will wither for want of new victories; if 
this be asserted, it behoves the asserter to 
say, why that military fame had not been 
lowered, why that laurel had not withered, 
during the two years which had elapsed be- 
tween the treaty of Luneville and that of 
Amiens, even though to the European inac- 
tivity of that period were added the misfor- 
tunes of the Egyptian campaign? Besides, 
if inactivity be so certain a source of disgrace 
to France, is it not likely, that it will be 
somewhat disgraceful tous? And, if it be 
said, that we shall always, or for a long 
time, at least, be kept in a state of acti- 
vity by our war on the commerce and the 
colonies of France, when are we to expe- 
rience the promised advantages to be de- 
rived from the destruction of that com- 
merce and the capture of those colonies? As 
long as there are French colonies to capture, 
and French commerce to destroy, Fratice will 
enjoy part at least of her colonies and com- 
merce; and, exactly in the same proportion 
on we diminish her commercial and co- 
ma se moige. yeaa the means 
oma € Kkeptin a state of 
k ity, by which we are to dazzle man- 
ne td a dingy enemy, and finally to 
schanacdenl 0 the necessity of sucing for 
Pes a er ministerial partizan should 
Sram, dha - fortune to extricate himself 
will, hecaz aayries y ties his next task 
of ska bce ae us notions with those 
wal aa se st na and Hawkesbury, 
ington 3 the Intter of Pt ro page 
cord his solemn ectitess it gy agin la 
sine of.one ae against the exten- 
two Siemmfbene a possessions, while the 
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and, as to Lord Castlereagh, he was of “ey 
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nion, that the security of England depend- 
ed, in a great measure, on the revival and 
increase of the commerce of France. Yet, 
we are now told, that our salvation is to be 
wrought by the capture of French colonies, 
and the destruction of French commerce ! 
The pursuit of these objects it is, which we 
are .ow told to regard as constituting that 
offensive war, which is to recover our lost 
reputation, humble the pride of our enemy, 
and give us a lasting and honourable peace! 
—~— War is offensive, or not, according to 
its final object. Because we were the be- 
ginners of this war, we are not, for that 
reason alone, to conclude, that the world 
will look upon us as being engaged in an 
offensive war, and our enemy as being en- 
gaged in a defensive war. If our object be 
to change the relative situation of the two 
countries, to add to our own dominions, or 
power, or to diminish the dominions or the 
power of France, the war is truly an offen- 
sive war, whatever be the nature of its na- 
val and military operations; but, if mere 
security be our object, if we are still con- 
tent to live upon the terms of the treaty of 
Amiens, if we have only taken up arms to 
save ourselves from subjugation, and if we 
are ready to lay them down, when, on that 
score, our apprehensions are removed, then, 
though we should be constantly attacking 
the enemy by land as well as by sea, we 
must still be regarded as engaged in a de- 
fensive war, and must move under all the 
great and numerous disadvantages attached 
to that situation. If such be our humble 
hopes, France will always be, what she now 
is, the assailant, even though she never at- 
tempt to invade us, Buonaparté does not, 
indeed, come across the Channel ; but, there 
he stands threatening us; and we are fully 
occupied in preparing not to attack, but to 
resist him. Defence is the word of the day: 
all our talk is about defence: to defend 
ourselves scems to be the utmost stretch of 
our hopes; to remain free from the Gallic 
yoke, the pinnacle of our ambition. Can 
we, then, be said to be enzaged in an offen- 
sive war? Whill the world regard us as 
being so engaged? And, shall we not be 
ex pased to all that contempt, which, as this 
writer truly observes, belongs to a state of 
defensive war ?——“ If,” says he, “ we 
« place our finances, our army, our navy, 

‘ on such a footing as to be able to say to 

« France, here we will stand for ever, un- 

‘¢ less you yield, she must submit, she must 

« solicit peace, or she oust lose ber com- 

«« merce and her colonies, and even all her 

«’ commercial and colonial hopes.” . The 

alternative being prefered, the commerce 
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and colonies, the commercial and colonial 
hopes, being willingly given up by France, 
as, indeed, they already have been, the mi- 
nisterial scheme of compelling her to yield 


is, at once, rendered abortive. But, what, 
on the other hand, becomes of us, if we 
should fail in placing ovr finances, our navy, 
and our army in a situation which wii: en- 
able us to “ stand for ever” in a warlike 
attitude? If the contest be reduced to a 
mere trial of patience and of pecuniary re- 
sources, it is by no means difficult to deter- 
mine, on which side victory will finally re- 
main. Buonaparté has not, in consequence 
of the present war, imposed one penny of 
additional taxes upon the people; he has 
had recourse to no new and extraordinary 
means for the purpose of augmenting his 
army ; and, if the defensive plan of minis- 
ters be pursued, there is every reason for 
believing, that he may remain for years in 
his present attitude, without making any 
addition whatever to the expenses of the 
mation. How different are the circurs- 
stances, in which we are placed! New 
taxes, to the amount of twelve millions an- 
nually, the Army of Reserve, an Irish Mili- 
tia, three hundred thousand irregular troops : 
these are the first demands of the war. 
That the taxes must be nearly doybled, in 
the space of two or three years, no one can 
doubt, unless the system of Joans be revert- 
ed to; and, will any man seriously say, that 
he thinks the people will patiently bear 
those taxes, together with the monstrous 
load of county and parochial rates imposed 
by the various laws relating to the defence of 
the country? Yes; they will bear all this 
and much more, if their prospect be enli- 
yened with the hope of success; but, never 
will they bear it, unless a system of real of- 
fensive operations be resolved on and adher- 
ed to. The ministers, with those selfish 
short-sighted views, by which all! their 
measures are dictated, have swelled out the 
militia, are raising an additional army by 
ballot, and, finally, ‘are calling on the mass 
of the people for volunteer service. All 
these expedients owe their birth 1o the de- 
sire which ministers have to spare the Ex- 
chequer; but, in the eyes of any man of 
reflection, where is the difference to the 
country, whether the money, to defray mi- 
litary expenses, be raised by a general tax, 
or county of parochial assessments ? 
And, where is the ditkerence, whether it be 
issued from the King’s Exchequer, or from 
the several county treasuries or parochial 
vestries? The burthen to the nation is alike 
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more injurious to individuals. Tn estimar- 
ing, therefore, the ability and patience of 
the country to support a long, inglorious, de. 
fensive war, we must always take into con- 
sideration the effect not of the taxes alone, 
but also of the enormous, and, in some 
cases, absolutely unbearable burdens, which 
come im another shape, and which, while 
they must inevitably tend to weary the peo- 
ple, produce a great defalcation in the 
taxes; and, thereby, create the necessity of 
new ones. For a few monihs, or, perbaps, 
for a year or two, this mode of helping out 
the resources of war may succeed to a cer- 
tain degree; but, the time must soon ar- 
rive, when it will be defeated by the feel- 
ings of the people. Hitherto men have 
thought of nothing but the danger which 
immediately threatens them; but, very shal- 
low indeed must be that minister, who ex- 
pects to find, at the end of eighteen months 
of defensive war, the same degree of zeal 
that exists at this moment, more especially 
as the new taxes, none of which have yet 
begun to operate, will then have made peo- 
ple feel the effects of the war, and will have 
set them to inquire, what is its object and 
when it is to end; and, if no one can point 
out an adequate object, if no one can fore- 
tel the probable duration of the contest, 1s 
it likely, that the sacrifices, necessary to its 
continuation, will any longer be chearfully 
made ? Nay, in such a state of things, after 
having contemplated the horrors of invasion 
till these horrors are become familiar, 1s \t 
not to be feared, that men may make up 
their minds to submission, rather than bear 
expenses and anxiety which appear to be 
endless, because no visible means is made 
use of to put an end to, or diminish them ¢ 
One of the grounds, on which the micisters 
justified the peace of Amiens was, that, all 
Continental aid being at an end, the war 
had no longer any object, because without 
such aid it was impossible for us to make 
any impression upon France. “ The doty 
« of negotiation commenced,” said Mr. Ad- 
dington, “ when all hopes of Continental 
“ aid was at an end.” *— To those,” said 
he, “* who wished to continue the war for 
“ the purpose of reducing the power °¢ 
“ France, 1 only wish to state,that another 
‘ campaign could not have been made at 4 
« less expense than forty millions, and that 
“ even certain success would not have been 
“ worth such a price.” Upon ground like 
this was the peace justified by all the mio's- 


ters; but particularly by Mr. Addiogtoo 
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$m both cases ; but, in the latter, its weight 
| falls more partially, and produces effects 
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and the Lord Chancellor ;+ and it was, 
ever and over again, asserted, that the peo- 
re tired of the war, because it had no 
object, because there was no 
longer any hope of effecting a diminution of 
the power of Frauce. If, therefore, sach 
were the reasons for making the peace of 
Amiens, why should not the same reasons 
operate again; and why should not the peo- 
ple ask for an object in this war as well as 
in the last, unless the present war should 
prove less burthensome and less vexatious ? 
At present there is aa object, the all-impor- 
tant object of saving ourselves from slavery ; 
but, it is utterly incredible, that this object 
should, for any considérable length of time, 
continue to stimulate the people: it mast 
soon grow faint in their sight, or it mast 
enlircly subdue their spiric : acting upon a 
defensive system, no nation ever long pre- 
served either its power or its independence. 
——Whar, then, ought to be the object of 
the war? The ultimate’object ought to be, 
to produce such a change in the relative 
state of Great Britain and France, as shall 
render a peace between them not absolutely 
incompatible with the security of the for- 
mer; and, as this object is not to be attain - 
ed by a commercial and colonial war, as 
there are, at present, no bopes of aid from 
the Continental powers, as) very little is to 
be done by mere assaults of the French 
Coast, and as France would certainly beat 
usin a trial of patience and of pecuniary 
resources, the only rational object left for 
Us lo pursue, is, the restoration of the House 
of Bourbon. Here success would be of real 
aad lasting use; the enterprize would be 
great; it would inspire enthusiasm; it 
would make men chearfuliy bear the fa- 
tigues and the expenses of war, and, ifit did 
not succeed quite to our wishes, it would 
Produce great alarm in the breast of our 
chemy, aud would, as the least possible 
Sood, effectually relieve us from the dread 
eee and from all the tantalizing 
we ee from that dread. Great 
re Ronin ane arr was raised against 
guiseg mente the. a war. Every 
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war formed a diversion in favour of Great 
Britain, and that one guinea expended in 
La Vendée saved the expending of a hune 
dred for the defence of this island. But, it 
should never be forgotten ; now more espe- 
cially it should be remembered, that the 
dread of invasion began the moment the 
Vendean war was put an end fo, ‘Till then, 
the invasion of either England or treland 
never was thought of by us, and never was 
talked of by the enemy; but, the moment 
that war was over, the moment our allies 
in La Vendée were subdued, and, in a 
great measure, by the force which our 
folly (to give it the mildest term), at 
Valencietines had sent against thc-a; that 
moment the spectre of invasion arose, 
that horrid spectre, which bas haunted us 
ever since, and which will continue to 
haunt us, till the rebel government of 
France, or till the British monar hy is de- 
stroyed ; and, to destroy the rebel govern- 
ment there is no way but that of restoring 
the Bourbons to their throne. ——How this 
restoration might be effected has been clear- 
ly pointed out by a gentleman, who, under 
the name of Inquisitur, some time ago 
communicated his thoughts to the publie 
through the pages of this work. He 
cautions the public, and the caution is too 
good and too necessary not 1o merit repeat- 
ing ; he cautions them against adopting the 
erroneous notion, that, in consequence of 
Buonaparté’s failing in his attempts at inva- 
sion, he will become unpopular in France, 
and will, finally, be overset. ‘* As if he 
« were less popular on account of the en- 
‘¢ tire failure, and of bis desertion from, the 
* the expedition to Egypt; as if he were 
* less popular on account of the complete 
*¢ failure (as we are told it is) of the migh- 
“« ty expedition to St. Domingo, or less able 
“to send thither more troops, because 
“fifty thousand have already perished 
“ there!" These are, indeed, striking io- 
stances of the docility of the French peo- 
ple, who have, moreover, by no means ve- 
rified those predictions of the London new: 
writers, which related to the discontents 
that the war would excite in France, It 
has excited no discontent ; Buonaparté 1s ag 
popular as he ever was; nor will any thing 
stiort of a war, avowedly for the resturation 
of the Bourbons, ever shake his power.—— 
That large British armies ovghit to be em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of this resto- 
ration is what no one can be prepared ta 
say; nor, indeed, is it certain, that good po- 
licy would dictate the employing, in thig 
enterprize, any British army at all. Bot, 
the soundness of the arguaiegi, vhich the 
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partizans of ministers make use of against 
that sort of olicosive war, must by no means 
be admitied. We are, according to these 
persons, not to invade France, ‘* lest we 
* should give Buonaparté opportunities of 
** gaining other battles of Marengo.” —— 
To refuse to fight your enemy is, it must be 
confessed, a most effectual way of prevent- 
ing bim from beating you in the field; bat, 
it should be remembered, that your refusal 
amounts to a solemn acknowledgment of 
his military superiority, while, to you, no 
defeat could possibly be more disgraceful. 
The same argument would apply to an in- 
vasion of Holland, and, indeed, to every 
plan, thg execution of which included the 
probability of a battle where Buonaparté 
would command the armies of France. 
Farewell, then, if the ministerial aotion be 
adopted; farewell even to the hope of ever 
producing a change in the relative situation 
of France and England; and farewell for 
ever to real peace, to tranquillity, and se- 
curity ; for, these never can be obtained 
without a change ip this situation, and that 
change never can be effected without giving 
to Buonaparté a chance of adding to the 
laurels, which he acquired at Lodi and Ma- 
rengo. Adopt this notion, and Continental 
co-operation becomes not only useless but in- 
jarious ; for, what aid can we possibly re- 
ceive from the powers of the Continent, 
other than that of armies employed against 
France? And, how can armies be employed 
against France, without furnishing Buona- 
parté with ao opportunity of displaying bis 
military talents, and of supporting, if not 
adding to, the fame he bas acquired >——It 
is, indeed, but too evident, from the ten- 
dency of the arguments advanced by the 
partizavs of ministry, that a poor tame, 
drawling system of warfare has been re- 
solved on. The ministers would willingly 
see the Bourbons restored ; they are of opi- 
pion that no real peace will ever be obtain- 
ed «ill that restoration takes place; they 
would expend, in secret, a few millions for 
the purpose; but, openly to declare their 
wishes and their opinions, manfully to com- 
mit themselves and to pledge their country 
ip this great and glorious cause; this is 
what they have not the courage to do; and, 
without this, the present contest must, at no 
very distant period, end in a peace, still 
more ruinous and disgraceful than the last, 
or in the complete subjugation of this coun- 


‘tL to the expending of the treasures of 
itain for any other than “ British ob- 
jects.” This was the opinion during the 
‘Vast war; this false aad fatal opinion still 


| obj ve The people!" The people would 
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prevails. One would think, that éxperience 
ought to have worn it away; but, such is 
our perverseness on this subject, that if the 
two hundred thousand men, who perished in 
the last commercial and colonial war, were 
tw rise from the dead in order to reclaim us, 
we should turn a deaf ear to their admoni- 
tions. Mr. Dundas was pursuing British 
objects, “ objects truly British,” for that is 
the phrase ; these objects he was pursuing 
at St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, Mr, Ad- 
dington, too, was pursuing ‘ objects truly 
“« British” when he obtained Ceylon and 
Trinidad, at the expense of Portugal, Sardi- 
nia, and the Vendean Royalists. But, did 
the pursuit of those objects last war prevent 
Ireland from being invaded, and England 
from being threatened with invasion? And, 
have the EFritish objects of Mr. Addington 
preserved us from those evils now? Have 
they spared us the sbame of preparing to 
fortify London; and will they spare us the 
enormous expense of Barracks along the 
coast for lodging our troops during winter? 
Have any, or all, of these “ truly British 
“« objects” preserved the character which we 
formerly maintained in the world; and will 
the further pursuit of them tend to relicve 
us from our present most embarrassing, 
dangerous, and tormenting situation? To 
restore the Bourbons is an object truly Bn- 
tish; because, without that restoration, Bri- 
tain never can enjoy one hour's secure and 
honourable peace. We are, tu ase the 
words of Mr. Addingion, ‘* now at wat 
* because we cannot be at peace.” This 
will be followed, as before, by a peace, 
“ because the war is without an object. 
To that will succeed another war ‘* because 
“‘ we cannot be at peace ;” and with that 
war will end the patience, the pecuniary 
means, the honour, the liberty, the indepen- 
dence, andthe very name of Britain. Peo- 
ple may affect to despise these predictions ; 
they may, in the excess of their fear, assume 
the blustering tone of Mr. Sheridan; but, 
neither their affected contempt nor their af- 
fected anger will turn from its course the 
current of events, which, unless a vigorous 
sysiem of warfare, avowedly in behalf of 
the Bourbons, be immediately resolved 00, 
will most assuredly bring upon this country 
a fate far more hard and more disgraceful 
than that of Spain, Holland, or Switzerland. 
Russta has finally given in her ultimate 
propositions, which have been rejected by 
the ministers. She was good enough (0 
offer to take Malta into her keeping {0 
ten years. The detail is not known, 
this was the leading proposition ; and, + 
far as men are to be commended for no 
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having committed high treason, the minis- 
ters deserve commendation for their resist- 
ance.—This, then, is the result of the far- 
famed mediation of Russia, which was a- 
dopted by the ininisters amidst the mutual 
congratulations of the House of Commons, 
and amidst almost the huzzas of the peo- 


ple. } 
fisst proposed, it was strongly protested 


At the time when this mediation was 


ayainst in the Register: “ We are told 
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ihat the Emperor Alexander is fitting out 
a fleet, and are given to understand, that 
itis to actin our favour. But, how fool- 
ish, how ridiculously foolish will this na- 
tion look, in a few month’s time, if it 


‘expects any thing from this mediation, 
‘except the further humiliation of Eng- 
‘land. Russia must be excellently dis- 


posed to mediate a peace advantageous 


‘for us, after the trick which the ministers 


have played, in order to prevent her from 
seiting foot in Malta, a post, which, above 
all others in the world, she was desirous 
to occupy, and which the Consul art- 
fully proposed to give her possession of. 
This must most sweetly dispose her for 
acts of amity towards us! Yet, there 
are not wanting politicians to entertain 
very sanguine hopes from this mediation, 
notwithstanding it is evidently the policy, 
asit is, indeed, the interest of Russia 
(if gratifying her ambition be interest) 
to side with France against England, 
and to lower the maritime power and 
pride of the latter by every possible 
means, particularly while she holds Malta, 
the very place, to obtain which in per- 
petuity, we are asking, begging, be- 
seeching, this monstrous mediation ! 
Mr. Fox must have made the motion, 
(o which we have alluded, without any 
hope of its being adopted. What, then, 
must have been his surprize, to see his 
nouons, as well as his mischievous mo- 
lion, adopted by Mr. Pitt? We were 
‘urprized to see Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Grenville silent on this occasion. Ap- 
prove of the motion they could not, we 
a certain ; and, though it was not put 
0 the vote, though that was prevented 


y the minister's promising to adopt the. 


meagars which it recommended, still, 
i i that Mr. Windham should 
ne he e an opportunity of giving 
ae Whole proceeding some strong 
mark of his disapprobation.” * 
one of the passages, which 
ted to a desire to create des- 
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that the warniug contained in it was very 
salutary. This asking for the mediation of 
Russia was a most unwise, and will, io tne 
end, prove a most fatal measure. Had we 
wished to cut off for ever all hopes of ob- 
taining the co-operation of Russia, and im-. 
moveably to fix that power in the arms of 
France, we could not have fallen upon a 
scheme so effectual, as tnat of asking fora 
mediation from her, in a dispute relative to 
Malta, The ministers must have been fally 
acquainted with the all-powertul motives, 
which she had for obtaining possession of 
that island, or, at any rate, for wresting it 
from the hands of Great Britain; aod, for 
them, under such circumstances, to appeal 
to her as an umpire, was an act of imbeci- 
lity unparalleled in the history even of their 
blundering administration. It is, however, 
no more than justice to them to state, that 
they themselves were averse from the mea- 
sure, and that they complained most bit- 
terly of the conduct of the House iw fore- 
ing upon them, as ii were by acclamation, 
the proposition ot Mr. Fox. Resist they 
could not, without hazarding their majority 
and their places; and, thus, in another 
and most important concern, have the in- 
terest and honour of the country been sacri- 
ficed to their vanity and emolument. Hav- 
ing rejected the terms proposed by a media- 
tor chosen by ourselves, our cause will be- 
come, all over the world, more unpopular 
than ever: it is utterly incredible, that any 
of the powers of Europe should think of 
espousing it: we must fight the battle sin- 
gle-handed, and we may think ourselves 
extremely fortunate, if Mr. Addington’s 
three hundred and cighty-one days of peace 
does not finally procure us two or three 
enemies, in addition to those whom we be- 
fore had to encounter. 

VotunTeER Coxps.—These “ semina- 
‘€ ries of indiscipline,” as they were styled 
in a former sheet of this work, are giving 
very striking proofs of the progress, which 
their pupils have made in their studies. 
Accounts are given of a corps at the west 
end of the town, who held a debate of four 
hours on the question, whether they should 
or should not Jay down their arms, unless 
the government would submit to their 
terms! A set of resolutions were finally 
adopted, inchding a censure on the colonel,, 
who presided on the occasion! The result 
is not yet known ; but, it is easy to foresee, 
that, if the government gives way, in this 
instance, all will become disobedience and 
matiny. Indeed, it is impossible for any 
reflecting man not to entertain very serious 
apprehensions as to the effects, which may - 
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result from the deliberations of these armed 
bodies. Each bas its standing committee, 
and, upon extraordinary occasions, the whole 
corps is assembled for the purpose of debat- 
ing. Let any man calculate, if he can, the 
danger which may arise from there being 
jn the country six or seven hundred armed 
Parliaments. From the discussion of one 
subject, they will proceed to the discussion 
of another; till, in the end, the Parliament 
at Westminster will not dare to act without 
the consent of the Volunteer Parliaments 
scattered all over the country. <A fearful 
state of things is approaching, unless the 
Government instantly resolves to disband 
every corps, which is under the rule of 
a commitice, and the members of which 
shali ever, om any occasion, assemble for 
the purpose of debating, on any subject 
whaiever.——The army, indeed, is faith- 
ful and obedient, and the contempt, 
which regular troops must necessarily en- 
tertain for these undisciplined, unruly le- 
vies, will, too, be a further guard against 
the evil consequences of example. But, 
really, it is a species of madness to suffer 
the existence of corps, who are to-day seen 
in the Paik at exercise, and to-morrow 
threatening to lay down their arms.—One 
thing, however, should be attended to in- 
stantly, and that is, the mode of admitting 
men into volunteer corps. The admission 
into these corps exempts the persons admit- 
ted, from the ballot for the Militia, and also 
from that for the Army of Reserve. It is, 
therefore, of gteat importance to prescribe 
the rules by which this admission is to take 
place. At present a committee of any vo- 
lonteer-corps can grant such admission, and 
have therein the absolute power of exempt- 
ing whomsoever they please, (as far as they 
have vacancies) from the operation of the 
Militia and Army of Reserve laws; and, 
also, in case of invasjon, from being liable 
to march against the enemy, an exemption 
claimed by several of the volunteer-corps. 
Now, it never cau have been the intention 
of Parliament to lodge such a power as this 
ia the hands of a committee, and*that too, a 
committee This 


conceited also, and almost always of a med- 
dling disposition. With such persons, there 
area hundred motives for giving the prefe- 
_ gence; first, to their own relations and 
friends, and next to those of the same rank 
im lite with themselves. Hence, net only | 
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wil] there be great and shameful partiality ; 
but, the heavy burthen of the Militia and 
Army of Reserve will be shifted from those 
who are able to bear it to those who are not 
able to bearit. In the case of that corps, 
for instance, whose refractory conduct lis 
led to these remarks, it is a standing rule 
with the committee not to admit journey. 
men. The corps consists, or wishes to cun- 
sist of a thousand persons ; and, what right 
have any thousand shop-keepers and clerks 
to meet together and say, that they will 
exempt themselves from the Militia and 
Army of Reserve, and throw their share of 
those burdens upon the journeyracn in the 
parish, in addition to what those journey- 
men already have to bear? This is so mani- 
festly unreasonable and unjust, that it must 
be disapproved of by every one who is not 
the advocate of* oppression In taking 
leave of this subject, the Circular Letter of 
the Sperker of the Hours of Common., to 
the Lords Lieutenant of counties, seems to 
call for a remark. In this letter, which ac- 
companied the vote of thanks to the volun- 
teers, the Speaker notifies the * confidence, 
“© with which the House is impressed, that the 
same spirit and exemplary zeal will be 
** exerted throughout the present contest, 
** until, with the blessings of Providence, 
“ it shall be brought toa GLORIOUS asue.” 
What animating language ! No repetition of 
the Treaty of Amiens? No mediation ot 
Russia?» No ignoble compromise? ‘The 0}- 
ject of ihe war is now ascertained by Parlia- 
ment: it is glory we are to look for; for 
glory alone are we to contend. Pleased as 
every one must be at this great sentiment, 
most persons appear to wish, that it hed 
been conveyed to the public in the form 4s 
originally voted by the House of Commons. 
We all know, that the Speaker is merely the 
organ of the House; and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that he would not, especially upon 4 
subject so momentous as that of the object of 
the war, have ventured to pass upon the 
public, as the sense of the House of Con- 
mons, his own private opinion. It 1s, there- 
fore, to be desired that the public may be 
treated with a sight of the rea/ vote of the 
Hoase on this point; for nothing could 
more strongly tend to animate the natiov, 
and to excite the -confidence of foreigo 
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> The tVth Letter to Mr. SneriDan was, *5 
the reader wili perceive, excluded by more impor 
tant matter. It will appear next week. 
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